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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Ocroper 17, 1955. 
Hon. Warrer F. Grorce, 
Committee on Fore ign Relations. 
United States Senate, Washington, DG, 


Dear Mr. Cramman: Transmitted herewith is the second report 
covering the study mission to southeast Asia and Western Europe on 
behalf of the Committee on Foreign Relations which I recently com- 
pleted. The first report, as you will recall, dealt with the situation 
in Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos. This report contains my observa- 
tions in W seas Europe, particularly in Germany and France. In 
connection with the latter country, I have dealt at some length with 
the North African situation. Although I was unable to visit the area, 
[ felt that the committee might find the views of experienced observers 
which I obtained in Paris and elsewhere of value. May I suggest 
that in view of the possible repercussions on our policies respecting 
Kurope and the Middle East, it might be desirable for the committee 
to have some members familiarize themselves at firsthand with the 
North African situation. 

Any report on the situation in Western Europe at this time is closely 
related to the results of the recent Geneva Conference. That. confer- 
ence has produced a new climate in Western Europe. While I believe 
the conference was essential and timely, you will note that my report 
is couched very largely in terms of the great care with which we must 
approach the forthcoming meeting in Geneva and those which may be 
expected to follow. 

[ want to take this occasion to thank officers of the United States 
Government in Western Europe who were most helpful to me during 
the course of my study. I also wish to note again the valuable assist- 
ance of Mr. Francis Valeo, assigned to me from the staff, who accom- 
panied me on the mission. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrxe MaAnsriep. 


Vv 














EUROPE AFTER THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 


1. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


The Summit Conference at Geneva in July 1955 marked a turning 
point in the affairs of Europe. The turn, however, was not neces- 
sarily in a direction which serves the long-range interests of the 
United States or other free nations. For a decade, this country has 
sought at great expense and effort to influence the situation in Europe 
in two principal ways. We have attempted to encourage the develop- 
ment of a secure peace on that Continent in order that we ourselves 
might also live in peace. We have tried to strengthen freedom in the 
Western ommunity so as to help safeguard our own. On the basis 
of my recent observations in Europe, it seems to me uncertain that 
the Geneva Conference on balance has served either of these objectives. 

What the Geneva meeting did was to relieve the universal anxiety 
over the threat of war. It is this respite from fear which some iden- 
tify as the “Geneva spirit.” Perhaps such a respite is necessary for 
further progress toward a genuine peace. Perhaps the new atmos- 
phere may even give rise to ‘deeds for peace; that remains to be seen. 
In the interim, however, it seems to me that the “Geneva spirit” has 
produced not only an easing of fear but a relaxation of the unified 
effort of the Western nations which is essential to the building of a 
genuine peace. 

In drawing up a balance sheet of the Geneva Conference, the prin- 
cipal accomplishment on our part seems to have been the dispelling 
of fears in Western Europe concerning the stability of American 
leadership and our objectives respecting that Continent. For this 
achievement we owe a great deal to the personal prestige of the Presi- 
dent in Europe and to the sincer ity of his convictions respecting peace. 

We might ask, however, why any effort on the part of the Presi- 
dent was necessary in this respect. This country has been a cham- 
pion of peace and liberty throughout its history. Insidious as it is, 
the propaganda of the ‘European Communists could not have suc- 
ceeded in distorting that universally respected image of the United 
States without assistance from within our own borders. It received 
that assistance in part from the multiplicity of “official” spokesmen, 
belligerent and otherwise, within the executive branch and elsewhere 
on our foreign policy. To the extent that the President and the 
Secretary of “State, assisted by the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, have reassumed their constitutional prerogatives 
in the conduct of for eign relations, the Western European countries 
have been able to obtain an increasingly clearer picture of the real 
intentions of the United States. 

At the Geneva Conference, the President removed any remaining 
doubts concerning the peaceful objectives of this country. In a war- 
weary Europe haunted by the fear of still another conflict that was 
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an achievement of the greatest magnitude. Against it, however, 
must be weighed the contribution of the Conference to the objectives 
of Soviet policy in Europe. Moscow has taken full advantage of 
the “Geneva spirit” and continues to hold the diplomatic initiative. 
Moreover, trends are now operating in Western Europe which could 
lead not to genuine peace and the progress of freedom, but in the 
opposite direction. They are trends which, if unchecked, add up 
ultimately to the dissolution of the unity of the Western Community. 

It would be incorrect to say that the Geneva Conference created 
these trends but it has certainly accelerated them. It has had this 
effect because a principal factor in the cohesion of Western Europe 
during the past decade has been the fear of Soviet aggression and 
Communist totalitarianism. By further reducing this fear the Con- 
ference contributed to an atmosphere of carefree optimism in Europe 
which seems to me to be unrelated to the realities of the situation. 

The problem of Germany, key to instability or genuine peace in 
Europe, remains unsolved. — Soviet long-range objectives, designed to 
reduce the Continent to totalitarianism, are unchanged. There is 
wavering in the unity of the free European nations which is not only 
an essential counterpoise to Soviet objectives but a requisite for their 
own survival. France, the key to NATO and a principal factor in 
Western European integration, is again sidetracked by an internal 
crisis brought on by the North African revolts. Finally, all the free 
countries of Europe are now walking an economic tightrope despite 
the boom in which they find themselves. In short, Europe in 1955 is 
caught up in powerful political and economic forces which generate a 
surface optimism of peace and the promise of plenty but which tale 
the foundations on which real peace and the progress of the free nations 
ultimately depend. The Geneva Conference appears to have given 
impetus to these forces. 

2, SOVIET EUROPEAN POLICY 


The long-range objectives of Soviet policy in Europe have not 
altered, despite the Geneva Conference. Nikita Khrushchev, the 
Russian Communist Party secretary, made that clear when on Sep- 
tember 17, 1955, he said: 

They often say in the West * * * that the Soviet delegates smile. That smile 
is genuine. It is not artificial. We wish to live at peace, tranquilly. But if 
anyone believes that our smile involves abandonment of the teaching of Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin he deceives himself poorly. * * * 

Khrushchev’s statement can only mean that Soviet policies will con- 
tinue to be directed to the reduction of the free countries to some form 
of Communist totalitarianism. It does not mean, however, that there 
has not been a change in the Soviet approach to Europe. On the con- 
trary, in my opinion, the Western nations are confronted with a major 
shift in Soviet tactics in that region. Whatever its origin or duration, 
there is no doubt that the change has already had a powerful impact on 
Western Europe. 

The Communists have dramatized the shift with the slogan “peace- 
ful coexistence.” The phrase signifies a deemphasis of the crudely 
aggressive and ruthless methods w which characterized the postwar poli- 
cies of Stalin. It implies that there will be a greater reliance in Soviet 
foreign policy on the traditional instruments ‘of diplomacy and less on 
Communist dogma. 
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There is no doubt that a major effort is being made by the sae 
Soviet leaders to put at rest the fears of aggression in Western Europe 
which were engendered by the late Communist dictator. It would be 
dangerous to underestimate the effectiveness of this effort for it is 
characterized by a high degree of diplomatic skill, flexibility and ini- 
tiative. 

The Soviet leaders have made a series of gestures during the past 
year which have given not only a false sense of security to Europe but 
also a great sense of relief. These have included the reconciliation 
with Yugoslavia, the Austrian State Treaty, reduction in the size of 
their armies, new disarmament proposals, the return of the Porkkala 
naval base to Finland, recognition of West Germany, and not the least, 
the lowering of the bars to visitors to the Soviet Union. 

It is easy to deprecate the real value of these gestures as a contribu- 
tion to genuine peace. They have cost the Soviet Union little and most 
of them should have been made long ago. It might be pointed out, 
for example, that with the advent of the atomic age Porkkala has little 
strategic value. It can be argued correctly that the Soviet armies 
were topheavy with manpower, that their reduction is compensated for 
by increased mechanization and that in any event we reduced our 
armies long ago. It can be charged, with validity, that the Russians 
are leaving Austria only after having despoiled and exploited it. 

Despite such contentions, however, the fact remains that the Soviet 
gestures coming as they have after years of tension in Europe have 
been effective. They have set the stage for the current Soviet diplo- 
matic drive in Europe which is aimed at certain clear-cut objectives. 
Soviet European policy seeks to detach Germany from the Western 
Community. It aims at weakening or neutralizing Western European 
unity. It is designed to disintegrate the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization by undermining the political relationships on which 
NATO depends. The breaching of these relationships will, in turn, 
disrupt the complex of Western military and air bases and the so-called 
infrastructure which stretches through Europe and the Middle East 
around the western and southern rim of the Soviet Empire. If 
that were to occur, the Soviet Union would have achieved its most 
important objective because the withdrawal of United States defense 
forces and influence from the European Continent would almost 
inevitably follow. 

These objectives are not new, nor have the Communists attempted to 
keep them secret. They are the same ends toward which Soviet 
policy has been directed in word and action since the end of World 
War II. Nothing has happened before, during, or since the summit 
meeting to suggest that they have been altered in the slightest. The 
unchanging purposes, however, have been obscured by altered meth- 
ods and by the atmosphere of peace which has emanated from the 
Geneva meeting. 


3. THE GERMAN SITUATION 


That Soviet objectives remain the same in Western Europe despite 
the.“spirit of Geneva” is perhaps most clearly evident in the case of 
Germany. Russian policy has sought unceasingly to detach Germany 
from the Western Community. In the eee postwar period it 
is probable that Moscow expected that disillusionment, discontent, and 
misery in the aftermath of the conflict would result in the prompt 
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incorporation of that country into the Soviet orbit. However, the 
European recovery program, the Berlin airlift, the development of 
NATO, the economic and political progress of Western Germany 
under Chancellor Adenauer, and other Western efforts forced a revi- 
sion of this estimate. Instead of “riding the wave of the future” in 
Germany, the Soviet Union found itself fighting a rear-guard action 
to preserve an enclave of Communist influence in Eastern Germany. 
Communism is still on the defensive in Germany, despite statements 
to the contrary by present Communist leaders. Because it is, the 
Soviet Union insists that the division of Germany be per petuated for 
an indefinite period. If compelled by circumstances to do so, it may 
be willing to risk a unified non-Communist Germany provided only 
that it is detached from the Western Community. There is no indi- 

cation, however, that the leaders of the Soviet Union are yet prepared 
to — a unified Germ: ny integrated with the Western Community. 

At Geneva, the Russians forced postponement of the issue of Ger- 
man unification, and they have since warned that the “spirit of Ge- 
neva” will be jeopardized if it is pressed. In my judgment that posi- 
tion is evidence of the present weakness of German communism. It is 
not, however, evidence of the weakness of the Soviet diplomatic posi- 
tion respecting Germany. To equate the two is glib, misleading and 
dangerous. 

The Soviet diplomatic position in contrast with that of German 
communism, has always been a strong one and since the Geneva Con- 
ference it has been reinforced by the restoration of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Western Germany. Optimistic interpretations of that de- 
velopment in Washington and elsewhere are, in my judgment, com- 
pletely unfounded. The restoration of diplomatic relations at this 
time came as a surprise to most official Western observers in Europe. 
Nor was it a “victory” for the Western Community, although it may 
well have been inevitable after Geneva. 

Immediately after establishing diplomatic relations with Western 
Germany, the Soviet leaders held a conference with the East German 
Communists. In an agreement concluded at this conference, the Soviet 
Union granted “sovereignty” to East Germany while providing for 
the continued occupation of the area by the Soviet Army. It made 
clear, moreover, that it expected the two German governments to ne- 
gotiate between themselves on the question of reunification and at- 
tempted to divest itself of responsibility for future clashes between 
the Germans in and over Berlin. 

By restoring relations with Bonn, while reaffirming its support of 
the East German satellite government, the Soviet Union has placed 
itself in a unique position to deal with both parts of a divided Ger- 
many. With a diplomatic mission in Bonn, moreover, Moscow will 
now be able to contact more readily not only the Government of 
Western Germany but opposition leaders in that region whose views 
on unification of the country and Western integration are sharply at 

variance with those of Chancellor Adenauer. 

This flexibility heavily reinforces the diplomatic position of the 
Soviet Union; it is now the only one of the great powers in a position 
to deal with all of Germany. It is already in possession of many 
other advantages. In this connection it should be noted that the 
Western nations in assisting German economic recovery and in restor- 
ing sovereignty to Bonn have almost exhausted the concessions which 
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can be made to Western Germany. The Soviet Union has just begun. 
It can offer trade inducements not only in the U. S. S. R. but in the 
satellite countries, traditional areas of German commercial interest. 
While such concessions may not be decisive at present they are likely 
to become increasingly important. 

In the vital question of case reunification, the hard fact is that 
the Soviet Union alone holds the key. Germany is really divided at 
present into 3 parts, and the Soviet retains control over 2 of these: 
what is known as East Germany but which is really middle Germany 
and the annexed territories in the U. S. S. R., and Czechoslovakia and 
in Poland east of the Oder-Neisse. It is not out of the question that 
at some future date, should circumstances require, Soviet Russia might 
well use these diplomatic pawns in negotiating an agreement for Ger- 
man unification. Historically, Russia has played a role in the parti- 
tions of Poland; and in all probability Polish territory is regarded 
by Russia as no more sacrosanct now than in the past. 

Further, the Soviet Union is in a position to wait until the time 
is ripe for the settlement of the German question on terms which it 
finds satisfactory. Russia has no immediate fear of the Germans as 
was the case in the period between the two wars. The Soviet Union 
is now one of the great powers of the world. As Premier Nikolai 
Bulganin said of the German question: “The Soviet Union is big and 
strong. It can wait.” 

Against the intransigent attitude of the Soviet Union, Western 
Germany under Chancellor Adenauer has taken the position that 
Germany must remain linked with the West, that German unification 
is a responsibility of the four powers (France, U.S. S. R., the United 
Kingdom, and the United States) and that it should be achieved 
through free all-German elections. There is no doubt on the part of 
any responsible observer in Europe that a free election for all of Ger- 
many at this time would result in a complete defeat of the German 
Communists. The leaders of the Soviet Union are not unaware of this 
fact and to a great extent it explains their unwillingness to consider 
German unification now on those terms. 

The Adenauer government can afford to remain firm in its present 
position in the expectation that pressures within East Germany and 
the Soviet Empire will eventually force a revision of Soviet policies. 
It can do so, however, only as long as three conditions remain valid: 
(1) Economic conditions in West Germany remain as they are today, 
far superior to those in the eastern part of the country; (2) German 
democratic institutions continue to function as effectively as they do at 
present under Chancellor Adenauer’s leadership; (3) the issue of 
unification does not assume compelling emotional force in Germany. 

All of these conditions involve a high degree of uncertainty. To 
take the issue of unification as an example, there is no doubt that the 
preponderance of the people of Western Germany are anxious to see 
their country reunited. In the opinion of most observers, however, 
they are not willing to abandon their ties with the West or to risk 
Communist domination or revived German militarism in order to 
achieve the goal at this time. Those German political parties which 
are prepared to sacrifice the ties and run the risks have so far failed 
to make significant progress against Adenauer.’ 





1The recent success of the German Social Democrats in the Bremen elections, however, 
may be indicative of a change. It marks the first major increase in the strength of a 
party which favors German neutrality. 
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There is no assurance, however, that the issue of reunification will 
remain for long in its present ‘rel: itively quiescent state. It has 
periodically come to the forefront in German history. Should it 
emerge again as it is likely to do in certain circ umstances—in an eco- 
nomic recession, for example —as the decisive issue in German politics 
then the pressures to unify Germany, even at the price of separation 
from the Western Community may become irresistible. Ifthe present 
dangerous trends in Europe continue that day may be much closer than 
is generally realized. 


t+. THE WEAKENING OF WESTERN UNITY 


Western Germany’s political stability, its economic prosperity, and 
its restraint on the issue of unification are a tribute to the German 
people themselves and the leadership of Chancellor Adenauer. It is 
also due in major part, however, to the sense of common purpose which 
has characterized the western nations duri ing the past decade. This 
has led many Western German leaders to believe that they could find 
a place for their country in the destiny of Western Europe and that 
unification could still be achieved within that framework. 

A high degree of unity among the Western nations remains essen- 
tial to a satisfactory solution of the German question. Even more 
important, it is essential to the preservation of peace and the pros- 
pering of freedom in Europe. It will be well to recall in this con- 
nection that the greatest blows to peace and to freedom in Europe in 
the last half century have been delivered by the two world wars. 
These suicidal conflicts had their principal or igins within the Western 
Community and the chief role of communism in both cases was that 
of scavenger among the shattered ruins and the lost ideals of free 
nations. 

For the past decade the United States and others have sought to 
erect a structure of unity which would prevent another war and put 
a stop to further totalitarian encroachments on the Western Commu- 
nity. Mechanisms for common defense and political collaboration 
have been put together under the London-Paris accords of 1954 and 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The Western Europeans 
themselves have made important progress toward integration in un- 
dertakings like the Coal and Steel Community and the European 
Payments Union. Most of the nations free to do so have worked to- 
gether to encourage freer trade. 

In the current year, however, the trend toward unity, particularly 
in Western Europe has come to a halt and may well have gone into 
reverse. To cite one indicator, there has been no significant. advance 
in fulfilling the promise of greater political collaboration contained 
in the London-Paris accords. The ideas of those who have labored 
for political union in Europe, men of the caliber of Paul Henri- 
Spaak of Belgium, Robert Schuman of France, and Konrad Adenauer 
of Germany are less and less heard in the councils of E urope. 

A major test of the prospects of European unity is about to take 
place in the Saar plebiscite and most observers believe that it will 
give further evidence of deterioration. On October 23, 1955, the 
million inhabitants of the border area between France and Germany 
will vote to approve or disapprove the agreement negotiated by Ade- 
nauer of Germany and Mendes-France, former French Premier, in 
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conjunction with the London-Paris accords of 1954. It provides for 
“EKuropeanizing” the Saar, while preserving French economic prerog 
atives and German cultural interests. The vote in its broader aspects, 
however, will measure the depth of the Franco-German reconciliation 
and hence give an important indication of the prospects for continued 
Western European unity. If the vote is to reject, as it may well be, 
it will have no immediate effect on the London-Paris accords, but it 
will seriously undermine the promise of unity which those agreements 
represent. 

In the economic realm, signs of a return to prewar nationalistic 
rivalries are beginning to appear in Western Europe. For the 
moment, this erosion in economic cooperation is concealed by the 
boom which all of the nations are riding. Beneath the thin crust of 
European prosperity, however, lie basic economic ills many of whic» 
‘annot be cured by each country acting on its own. The attempt to do 
so will provide at best only temporary relief and in the end intensify 
the difficulties. Already the warning signs are beginning to appear. 
Prices are becoming inflated in Germany, France, the United King- 
dom, and elsewhere. As might be expected, wage demands are follow- 
ing. Unemployment still plagues some countries while labor shortages 
hold back others. Agricultural surpluses are beginning to glut and 
disrupt the normal channels of western trade. Competition over ex- 
port markets for manufactured goods is becoming more intense. 

There is no indication that the Western European nations are pre- 
pared to face in common the deep-seated economic difficulties which 
underlie these symptoms. Nor has the inept manner in which the ad- 
ministration handled the increased tariff on bicycles and similar 
matters, minor as these incidents may be in themselves, acted to dis- 
courage the growing attitude of “the devil take the hindmost” in 
Western Europe. 

In these circumstances, it is not surprising that potential trade with 
the Soviet Union and the satellite countries is attracting increasing 
attention in Germany, the United Kingdom, and elsewhere. The 
danger here lies principally in the conditions under which this trade 
is likely to be entered on. The Communists do not look on commerce 
between nations as an end in itself but as a political weapon. They 
will certainly use it in that fashion to drive wedges among the western 
nations if an opportunity is afforded them. 

Perhaps the most striking evidence of the deterioration in western 
unity is to be seen in European attitudes toward the defense structure 
on which the security of the western community ultimately rests. Ger- 
man rearmament is moving slowly in the face of considerable popular 
resistance. Throughout the area there is pressure to reduce the num- 
ber of men under arms and the length of the conscription period. 
France has shifted at least three divisions committed to NATO from 
Europe to North Africa. The British Government’s recent announce- 
ment of its intention to reduce its armed forces by 100,000 men is 
merely the latest development in the general slackening of the defense 
effort, especially since the Geneva Conference. 

On the edges of Western European defense, moreover, political 
difficulties have developed which inevitably will damage the defense 
structure. The Communist offer of arms to Egypt and other Moslem 
countries disturbs the uneasy equilibrium of the Middle East. To- 
gether with the French difficulties in North Africa, it threatens an 
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important segment of NATO. Political difficulty over Cyprus has 
brought conflict between Turkey, Greece, and the United Kingdom. 
This has further reduced the effectiveness of the Balkan entente of 
Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia, since the latter’s position has already 
been compromised by Soviet diplomacy. 

There are many causes for the steady erosion of the defensive struc- 
ture of the Western Community. Not the least important is the ex- 
ample set by this country. If the United States, which has taken the 
initiative in the development of unified defense, reduces its Armed 
Forces, other nations can hardly be blamed for following the example. 
The process in this country has gone to such an extreme that the for- 
mer Chief of Staff of the Army, Gen. Matthew Ridgway, on June 27, 
1955, stated that in his view— 
the present United States military forces are inadequate in strength and im- 
properly proportioned to meet [our] commitments specific or implied. * * * 

While western defenses have deteriorated, those of the Soviet bloc 
have remained powerful. Despite a much publicized reduction of the 
armed forces by 645,000 men, the Soviet Union still has 175 divi- 
sions, totaling 4 million men, and most, if not all, of these divisions 
have been modernized, mechanized, and brought up to date. Another 
2 million men are under arms in the satellite countries of Eastern 
Europe. It is probable that within 30 days of war the Soviet Union 
and the satellite countries combined could mobilize 350 divisions. 

Perhaps, as some have suggested, atomic weapons have made war 
impossible, although that seems to be a highly dangerous assumption. 
Even if it were true, however, military potential would still remain 
a powerful factor in diplomacy. 

The burden of armaments on all countries is very heavy, and it is 
in the common interest of humanity to seek to reduce it. The time 
to disarm, however, would seem to me to be after, not before, an agree- 
ment on disarmament is achieved. If there is a continuance of the 
present trend among the western countries, including the United 
States, it may well be disastrous to the chance of obtaining an endur- 
ing peace. 

5. THE SITUATION IN FRANCE 


The decline in western unity has coincided with another major 
political crisis in France and there is a close connection between the 
two developments. France is an essential factor in the progress of 
Western Europe. Whenever French political leadership and energies 
have been sidetracked by major difficulties outside the Continent, 
not only France, but all of Western Europe has suffered accordingly. 

Once again a situation of this kind has arisen, in connection with 
North Africa. Revolutionary sentiments and activity in Tunisia, 
Morocco, and Algeria have cost Western Europe not only a part of the 
French military strength committed to NATO but also the political 
leadership and inspiration which France has given in the past to 
yrarious problems of Europe. 

Nor does the North African difficulty promise to pass quickly. 
Actually, there are three political crises in North Africa and it 1s 
somewhat misleading to link them together. Tunisia, Morocco, and 
Algeria are separate entities, each bound to France in a distinct politi- 
‘al relationship. Tunisia and Morocco are protectorates while 
Algeria has been a part of metropolitan France since 1848. 
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Despite these differences there are similar characteristics in the 
problems of the three areas. All have a large gulf between the living 
standards of the Europeans and the preponderant Arab majority 
despite recent French efforts to improve the lot of the latter. All 
have substantial and settled European populations (Algeria 1,000,000 
out of 8,676,000; Tunisia 165,000 out of 3,479,000; and Morocco 
335,000 French and 200,000 Jews out of 8,525,000). The French 
colons in varying degrees exercise dominant political power in the 
areas themselves and possess powerful pressure in the National Assem- 
bly at Paris. They and certain of the French military have used 
this power to resist any change in traditional ties between the North 
African areas and metropolitan France. 

The crisis in the North African situation became apparent in the 
summer of 1954. Pierre Mendes-France who was then Premier 
succeeded momentarily in stilling a mounting violence in the area. 
Despite tremendous opposition from his own government, he began 
negotiations with the Tunisian nationalists in the fall of 1954 and on 
June 3, 1955, six conventions were signed granting Tunisia internal 
autonomy. ‘These measures have helped to prevent further disorders 
in that protectorate. 

In the case of Morocco, however, similar arrangements have not 
yet been made. Morocco is less advanced politically than Tunisia and 
the passions of both the French colons and the Arabs in the protec- 
torate have been violently aroused by outrages and massacres. To add 
to the difficulties, the political maneuvering by the organized colons 
have frequently been in opposition to the policies of the government 
in Paris. 

At the time of my mission abroad the outlines of a new French 
policy on Morocco had begun to emerge in Paris. On September 12, 
the French Government announced a plan to remove Sultan ben Mou- 
lay Arafa from the throne and to establish a government of national 
union with a Moroccan “Council of the Throne” composed of three 
Moroccan political leaders. At the same time the nationalist Sultan 
ben Youssef was to be transferred from exile in Madagascar to resi- 
dence in France. Finally, provision was made for negotiations be- 
tween the government of National Union and France looking to a 
limited measure of home rule for the protectorate. 

Even this plan has run into opposition in Morocco from some of the 
French military, the French settlers’ organization known as the 
Presence Francaise, and the Moroccan traditionalist pashas. Fight- 
ing has again broken out and the French have had to strengthen their 
military forces in the protectorate. 

The situation in Algeria is the most difficult of all. So long as the 
French continue to regard the area as a part of metropolitan France 
there appears to be little room for negotiation. The French Govern- 
ment can offer to increase indigenous Algerian representation in the 
National Assembly in Paris and in the Algerian National Assembly 
as Premier Faure is seeking todo. It can also intensify economic and 
agricultural reforms as the present Governor-General Jacques Sous- 
telle has announced he ‘ederids to do. Whether these concessions will 


be adequate to quiet nationalist sentiments is uncertain especially 
since they are being constantly stirred up by propaganda from other 
Arab capitals, Spanish Morocco, and from some of the Soviet satellite 
nations. 
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There is another aspect to the Algerian problem which reflects itself 
in France. Since the Algerians have the rights of French citizenship 
thousands have migrated to cities in France to escape the poverty of 
their homeland and to search for greater economic opportunity. They 
are not being assimilated very readily into French life and are rapidly 
becoming a restless, uprooted, and volatile minority. 

To meet the difficulties in North Africa, France has found it neces- 
sary to deploy forces in excess of 300,000 in the three countries, the 
bulk of them in Algeria. Not only has this deployment weakened 
NATO but it represents a tremendous burden on the French economy. 
The cost of the operation has been estimated at $80 million a month 
and it is increasing. 

It comes at a time when France was showing evidence of consider- 
able economic health. France’s industrial production during the 
first half of 1955 was 76 percent above that of 1938 and 11 percent 
above that of the first half of 1954. Twice as many houses were built 
in 1954 as in 1953. Both wages and production had risen while prices 
had remained relatively stable. In recent weeks, however, the drain 
of the North African situation appears to be contributing to an infla- 
tionary pattern.” 

The difficulties in North Africa dominate the political scene in Paris. 
It was these difficulties which brought about the downfall of the pre- 
vious government under Mendes-France and if the present Cabinet 
under Edgar Faure were to attempt major changes in policy respect- 
ing the area the result might well be the same. 

The fundamental question which confronts the French Government 
in North Africa sooner or later must be faced. It is the question of 
compromise with the nationalist elements or acceptance of the dicta- 
tion of the Empire-conscious in France and the colons in the North 
African possessions. If the answer is sought primarily in the latter 
direction it means continued repression, more unnecessary bloodshed, 
and, on the basis of colonial experiences elsewhere, eventual failure. 
If, on the other hand, France moves toward compromise, and there 
are indications that it intends to do so, an opportunity may still exist 
for a solution which will satisfy all but the extremists, both French 
and Arab. 

The problem at this time is essentially one for the French and the 
inhabitants of the three areas of North Africa to work out themselves, 
Attempts to internationalize it by pressure from outside and by dis- 
cussion in the United Nations are likely to harden the positions of 
the disputants and make compromise more difficult. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


The Geneva Conference, if it served any purpose, symbolized the 
reaching of a military stalemate between the totalitarian bloc and the 
free nations. It did not promise an end to the more fundamental 
ideological conflict. At the conference the Soviet Union gave no 
indication that it was prepared to abandon its ultimate goal of the 
reduction of the nations of the West to totalitarianism. By the same 
token we did not and cannot admit that any people are forever beyond 
the reach of freedom. 


2On October 5, for example, the New York Times reported that the france was selling in 
the black market at 391 to the dollar as contrasted with the official rate of 350. 
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Geneva was a time for genet ralities on peace. Succeeding confer- 
ences will be the “acid test” of the goodwill generated there and the 
question now will be one of specifics and solutions. 

For the moment, the balance of advantage from the conference may 
well have been obtained by the Soviet Union. That is due in part to 
the unfortunate loss of the President’s leadership at this critical 
moment. It is also due in part to the greater ease and discipline with 
which totalitarian countries are able to shift tactics and to the effective 
use which the present Soviet leaders have made of this advantage in 
their diplomacy. In the new “atmosphere of Geneva” they have seized 
the initiative on the German unification issue and they have been able 
to widen the cracks which have appeared in Western unity. In the 
Middle East and elsewhere they are undermining the political rela- 
tionships on which the defensive structure of the Western community 
depends. 

Apart from these factors, however, the fact remains that if the 
Soviet Union has gained the most from the “atmosphere of peace” 
engendered at Geneva the principal fault lies with the Western na- 
tions. If we confuse an dineadieen of peace with the actuality of 
peace, we have no one to blame but ourselves. If we rush to disarm 
before agreements on disarmament with proper safeguards have been 
achieved, the fault is our own. If at the first sign of peace each of 
the nations in the Western alliance begins to pursue economic and 
political policies which ignore the needs of the others, it will not 
rae any great skill on the part of the Soviet Union to disintegrate 

NATO or the other instruments of Western unity. They will soon 
fall apart of their own accord. 

These trends are now in evidence on the European Continent. They 
are dangerous trends and are accelerating. There is little likelihood 
that they shall be reversed without a relentless effort on the part of 
the Western nations. 

That effort necessarily includes the upholding of the principle that 
a united Germany must be free to elect to remain in the Western 
Community. If the Soviet Union will agree to that condition it will 
be a deed for genuine peace and the policies of the Western nations 
should be flexible enough to permit adequate concessions to satisfy 
the security needs of the Soviet Union. Such concessions might find 
expression in a number of forms, as for example, in a E yuropean secu- 
rity pact, general disarmament or demilitarization of frontiers. 

In my judgment a unified Germany linked with the Western Com- 
munity is just as essential to the peace of the Soviet Union as it is to 
our own. The only alternative in the foreseeable future to a Western 
oriented Germany is a neutral Germany whose nationalistic passions 
inevitably will be once again infl: umed. If the leaders of the Soviet 
Union have such short memories as to run the risks of that d: anger 
the Russian, the German, and other European peoples do not. 

The Soviet leaders will not delay too long on the unification of Ger- 
many with a free choice as to its future, if they really mean to have 
peace. It could be the first step in a general reconciliation of all 
Europe. 

In the event that the Soviet Union remains intransigent on Ger- 
many—and there is every indication that it intends to do so—the 
Western nations can afford to wait. Time can be on our side in this 


68528—55——3 
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issue and in many others which now stand between the totalitarian 
states and the free nations. It will be on our side, however, only if the 
unity of the Western Community is preserved, and if there is a greater 
concern for the common responsibilities of preserving freedom than is 
evident in present trends. 

The Western nations must act quickly to halt these trends. The 
deterioration in the strength of NATO before agreement on disarma- 
ment has been reached must be ended. The French and Arabs must 
find a way to restore harmony in North Africa and they should have 
the full support and sympathy of the Western Community in their 
effort. The progress of European integration to date must be pre- 
served and a renewed effort made to extend it. Finally, the need for a 
facing of economic facts in the Western Community in my opinion is 
essential. This should come in an open and frank conference and it 
should come before the short-sighted, “each one for himself” practices 
of the prewar period once again threaten the free nations with a repe- 
tition of the economic disaster of the thirties. 

These are all difficult undertakings and will require a far more 
determined leadership in all of the Western nations than has been 
displayed in recent times. In many countries, there has been a ten- 
dency to put off the problems of the Western Community and to drift 
in the hazy atmosphere generated by the Geneva Conference. The 
time for drifting is running out. If we continue to ignore the common 
responsibilities for building genuine peace and preserving freedom 
then we should not be shocked when we awake one day to find both in 
jeopardy. 
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APPENDIX I: POLITICAL DATA ON GERMANY 
A. THE POLITICAL PARTIES 
1. PARTIES OF THE GOVERNMENT COALITION 


a. Christian Democratic Party (CDU) 

The CDU (Christian Democratic Union), known in Bavaria as the CSU 
(Christian Social Union) occupies 244 seats in the Bundestag plus seven “guest 
members” who resigned from the refugee party in July 1955. In theory the 
CDU controls enough seats to permit it to form a one-party Government, but for 
a variety of reasons, Dr. Adenauer decided to form a coalition government, which 
include in addition to the CDU/CSU, the FDP and the DP. 

Formed at the end of 1945, the CDU/CSU was conceived as an interdenomi- 
national middle-of-the-road movement that would endeavor to solve political, 
social, and economic problems in the spirit of Christianity. It is strongly pro- 
Western. Historically the CDU is to some extent the political heir of the pre- 
1933 Catholic Center Party, but its base has been broadened by the inclusion of 
Protestant elements. The CDU/CSU has its largest following in the rural dis- 
tricts, especially those that are predominantly Catholic. Its chief strongholds 
are the Rhineland and Southern Germany, although it made notable inroads into 
other territory in the elections this year. 

The key to understanding the structure of the Christian Democratic Union is 
the word union, for it is not a party in the more rigid meaning of the term but 
is a loosely organized union designed to represent a cross section of many groups 
and interests ranging from trade unionists to economic conservatives and from 
advocates of a relatively centralized government to stanch upholders of states 
rights. Among the strongest forces making for cohesion of these heterogeneous 
elements is the leadership and firm guiding hand of the party chairman, Dr. 
Adenauer. 

The heavy vote for the CDU and CSU in the 1953 federal elections and in sub- 
sequent state elections was a tribute to the success of the policies of Chancellor 
Adenauer—particularly to his economic program and his foreign policy—rather 
than an endorsement of the CDU/CSU as a party. The unequivocal nature of 
the voters’ decision gives the Chancellor a mandate to continue along the course 
he has set. The CDU must also, however, justify the confidence of the voters 
by steering a course which takes account of frequently diverging views and gives 
satisfaction to all the groups from which it derives its support. 

In view of the somewhat heterogeneous structure of the CDU it has often 
been questioned by critics of the party whether it could last very long as a polit- 
ical party. Although the CDU is certainly dependent upon the cooperative good 
will of the disparate groups that make up its membership, and although, in the 
absence of the leadership which the party has enjoyed so far, the divisive forces 
might reach dangerous proportions, for the moment, at least, the CDU appears to 
be gaining in solidarity and is one of the most firmly consolidated political groups 
in West Germany. 


b. The Free Democratic Party (FDP) 


The FDP is a descendant of German Nineteenth Century liberalism, but also 
includes many supporters whose original political outlook was more conservative 
during the Weimar Republic. As a consequence, the FDP has two wings that are 
not always in harmony, and Land organizations that differ widely in their views. 
The FDP advocates a strongly centralized government, champions free enter- 
prise (it is considered one of the chief representatives of “big business’’), and 
opposes church influence in political matters. Many of its members are pro- 
fessional people and merchants, 
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The FDP is basically pro-Western in its outlook and favors “European co- 
operation with equal rights and obligations,” but rejects what it labels the dan- 
ger of substituting “unrealistic concepts of Europe” for a genuine interest in the 
state. Thus though the SPD supported the Paris Treaties, it has been most re- 
luctant to accept the Saar Statute. Similarly, the FDP has regularly toyed with 
German reunification concepts based on modification, if necessary, of present 
Paris Treaty commitments. 


c. The German Party (DP) 

The DP, the second ally of the CDU, is a party of political conservatism and 
nationalism, but has supported and is continuing to support the Chancellor’s 
policies. The party was founded in 1945 in Lower Saxony to carry on the con- 
servative tradition of the German Hannoverian Party of the 19th century, and, 
although it has at some extent spread to other Laender in northern Germany, 
the DP remains strongest in Lower Saxony. The DP has occasionally been 
charged with neo-Naziistic tendencies. The party program itself, however, firmly 
rejects the hypernationalistic policy of the Hitler regime in favor of the pro- 
Suropean policies of Adenauer. The DP is strongest in Northern Germany, 
particularly Lower Saxony. 


d. The All-German Bloc (BHE) 


The BHE or “League of Expellees and Disfranchised’”—now officially called 
the “All-German Bloc” to indicate its self-stressed German-wide responsibilities— 
is basically a refugee party and a party of political discontents. It hoped to draw 
strength from the ten million refugees and expellees in the Federal Republic 
joined by common misfortunes but registered only a moderate success. Its 
drawing power is directly affected by the success of refugee assimilation in 
Western Germany. Its political line, although tending generally toward the 
right, is not clearly defined since it is to date more an interest group than a 
genuine party. In July 1955 two leading BHE figures, Refugee Minister Ober- 
laender and Minister Without Portfolio Kraft resigned from the party as did 
seven other BHE Bundestag deputies. The BHE faction was thus reduced from 
27 to 18 members. The BHE considers itself no longer in the Government coali- 
tion since it is not represented in the cabinet. If its demands for cabinet posts 
are not met it will probably conduct an opposition to the Government of demand- 
ing greater social benefits for the “have-nots” and of criticizing Adenauer’s reuni- 
fication policies. 

2. THE OPPOSITION 


a. The Socialist Party (SPD) 

The SPD is the second largest party in the Bundestag, and the only opposition 
party. Despite its comparative strength, however, the SPD, with 151 seats, holds 
less than one-third of the total seats in the Bundestag. Thus it does not have 
sufficient strength alone to block coalition measures, or even constitutional 
amendments. 

The SPD is Western Germany’s most tightly organized and homogeneous party, 
with the largest numbers of dues paying members. It has been in existence for 
nearly 100 years, and is the only party now in existence which has resumed the 
name under which it has existed prior to its dissolution in 1933. Although essen- 
tially a working-class party of Marxist ancestry, it has pursued in postwar 
Germany a middle-of-the-road course. Economically it is reformist rather than 
revolutionary. It strongly supports worker participation in the control of in- 
dustry but has kept programs of outright socialization largely in the background. 

The SPD at present claims more than 650,000 paying members and polls some 
8,000,000 votes in Western Germany (second only to the CDU). This vote repre- 
sents, however, a hard core of dependable disciplined Socialist votes, and SPD 
attempts to broaden the party’s base and to appeal also to the middle class votes 
have been rather unsuccessful. The party favors a strongly centralized govern- 
ment and opposes separatism. The SPD is firmly anti-Communist. It is also 
basically pro-Western and in favor of European integration. However it has 
opposed West German rearmament and membership in NATO, claiming these 
actions will make it more difficult to secure Soviet agreement to the reunification 
of Germany. 

At present the SPD is pressing particularly the argument that there is no possi- 
bility of persuading the Soviets genuinely to negotiate on German reunification so 
long as the Federal Government insists that a reunified Germany shall be 
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permitted freedom of alliances. The SPD favors a reunified Germany not tied 
to any defense bloc, permitted military forces necessary to its own defense, and 
whose security is guaranteed by the U, N. or an all-European security agreement 

Despite their opposition to rearmament, the Socialists have worked construc 
tively in Bundestag committees on defense legislation and voted for the Personne! 
Selection Committee, which must approve all officers in the grade of Colonel and 
above. 

3. EXTREMIST PARTIES 


The Communist Party was so completely repudiated by West German voters 
that it is not represented by a single delegate in the Parliament. It received only 
2.2 percent of the total vote, whereas a minimum of 5 percent is required for 
representation of parties which do not elect a candidate directly. On the other 
side of the scale, two parties dominated by Nazi-type thinking—the German Reich 
Party, which attained particular notoriety through the activities of one of its 
leaders, ex-Naxi leader Dr. Naumann, and the so-called National Rally—also 
sulfered a defeat. Together they polled only 1.1 percent of the vote. 


B. COMPOSITION OF THE BUNDESTAG AS OF AUGUST 31, 1955 


Percent of total vote Bundestag seat 
Party 
1953 1949 1953 1449 

Christian Democrats (CDU) 45 1 244 141 
Social Democrats (SPD 29 29 151 
Free Democrats (FDP 10 12 419 
German Party (DP) 3 i 15 
Refugees (BH E) 6 1S 
Communists (KPD 2 6 
Neo-Nazis (DRP, etc. l 
Others. _. a } 18 

Total 100 100 487 4()2 


1 Plus 7 ‘‘guest members’’ from the BHE. 


C. THE GERMAN CABINET (AS OF AUGUST 31, 1955): BroGgRAPHIC SKETCHES 


{denauer, Konrad (CDU), Federal Chancellor 
Born January 5, 1879, Cologne. Lawyer. 1917, Mayor of Cologne. 1920-1933, 
member of the Executive Committee of the Zentrum Party. 1933-1945, forbidden 
all political activities by the Nazi regime. 1946, first Chairman of the CDU in the 
sritish Zone. 1948-1949, President of the Council of Laender. October 1950, 
Federal Chairman of the CDU. Since March 1951 member of the German Council 
of the European Movement. 1949—to date, Federal Chancellor, and from March 
1951—May 1955 Foreign Minister. 
Brentano, Dr. Heinrich von, Minister for Foreign Affairs (CDU), Bonn 
Born January 20, 1904, Offenbach/Hesse. One of the founders of the CDU and 
member of the first CDU Executive Council in Hesse in 1945, 1948-1949, member 
of the Hesse Parliamentary Council. He is also President of the Darmstadt 
Lawyers Association ; cofounder of the German Electoral Society ; member of the 
German Council of the European Movement. Prior to his appointment as Foreign 
Minister (he replaced Chancellor Adenauer as Foreign Minister in June 1955), 
von Brentano was floor leader for the CDU faction in the Bundestag. 


Bluecher, Dr. Franz, Vice Chanccllor and Minister for Economic Cooperation 
(FDP) Essen 


Born March 24, 1896, Essen. Officer in World War I. Active since 1921 in 
industry and construction. 1938-1946 banking. 1945 cofounder of the FDP. 
1945-1946, member and chairman of the British Zonal Council. 1946-1947, 
Minister of Finance in North Rhine-Westphalia. Since 1949, Vice Chancellor 
and Minister for Economic Cooperation; member of the Bundestag. 1949-1954, 
national chairman of the FDP. 1949-1951, member of the International Ruhr 
Authority ; is now a member of the German Council for European Movement. 
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Schroeder, Gerhardt, Minister of Interior (CDU), Duesseldorf 

Born September 11, 1910, Saarbruecken. Lawyer, 1939-1945, military service. 
After 1945, resumed law practice and became active politically. 1949, elected 
to Bundestag and named Minister of Interior in October 1953. Schroeder is the 
Chairman and member of the Supervisory Council for Iron and Steel Industries. 
He is a member of the CDU Executive Committee. 
Neumeyer, Fritz, Federal Minister of Justice (FDP), Kaiserslautern 

Born July 7, 1884, Kaiserslautern. Lawyer and former president (after 1945) 
of the Rhineland Palatinate Court in Kaiserslautern. 1947-1948, Minister for 
Economic Affairs and Transport in the Rhineland Palatinate Government. 1949, 
elected to the Bundestag. July 1952, became Federal Minister for Construction, 
and in October 1953, Minister of Justice. 
Schaeffer, Fritz, Minister of Finance (CDU/CSU), Munich 

Born May 12,1888, Munich. Lawyer. From 1920-1933, member of the Bavarian 
-arliament. 1931-1933, Chairman of the Bavarian Ministery of Finance. After 
1933, out of political life through differences with the Nazi regime and was for 
a time imprisoned in a concentration camp in Dachau. In 1945 cofounder of 
the CSU in Munich. May to September 1945, Minister President of Bavaria. 
1949, elected to Bundestag and named Federal Minister of Finance. 
Erhard, Ludwig, Professor, Minister for Economics (CDU/CSU), Bonn 

Born February 4, 1897, Fuerth/Bavaria. Merchant and instructor in business 
administration. In 1942 became head of the German Institute for Industrial 
Research. 1945-1946, Minister in Bavaria for Economic Affairs and Finance 
Reform. Since 1949, member of the Bundestag and Federal Minister for Eco- 
nomics. 1952, German Governor of the World Bank. 


Storch, Anton, Minister for Labor (CDU), Bonn 

Born April 1, 1892, Fulda/Hesse. Instructor in cabinetmaking. 1920-1938, 
active in trade-union work, first in woodworkers’ union, later, 1931-1933, as chair- 
man of the German trade-union movement. 1933 removed from office on political 
grounds. 1945, resumed his trade. 1946-1948, chief of the social-political section 
of the DGB in the British Zone. 1947-1949, member of the Economic Council 
(Bizonal). Since September 1949, Bundestag Deputy and Minister for Labor. 
Luebke, Heinrich, Minister for Food, Agriculture, and Forests (CDU), Bonn 

sorn October 14, 1894, Enkhausen/Westphalia. After World War I active 
in agricultural organizations. 1926, secretary for the German agricultural organ- 
ization, ‘Deutsche !sauernschaft.” 1931, elected deputy from the Zentrum Party 
in the Prussian Landtag. After 1933 he was forbidden all political activities. 
1946, resumed political life as member of the North Rhine Westphalian Landtag, 
and in next year became Minister for Food, Agriculture, and Forests in that 
Land. Elected to the Bundestag in October 1953 and became Federal Minister. 


Seebohm, Hans-Christoph, Minister for Transport (DP), Braunschweig 

Born August 4, 1903, Upper Silesia. Engineer. Active before World War 
II in mining and machine industry. Entered political life after World War II 
as Deputy Chairman of the DP, and 1946-1951 as Landtag Deputy in Lower 
Saxony and Minister for Construction, Labor and Health. Elected to Bundestag 
in 1949 and named Federal Minister for Transport. 
Balke, Siegfried, Minister for Posts and Telegraph (CDU/CSU), Munich 

Born June 1, 1902, Bochum/Ruhr. Chemist. Active in the chemical and dye 


industries prior to World War II. Elected to Bundestag in 1953. Named Fed- 
eral Minister for Posts and Telegraph. 


Oberlaender, Theodore, Minister for Refugee Affairs (BHE*), Augsburg 

Born May 1, 1905, Meiningen. Agriculturist. Traveled extensively between 
World War I and II. 1933-1940, professor at the University of Koenigsburg. 
1950-1953, Bavarian Chairman of the BHE, member of the Bavarian Landtag, 
and Cabinet member for refugee affairs. 1953, elected to the Bundestag and be- 
came Federal Minister for Refugee Affairs. Resigned as Minister when he 
withdrew from the BHE. 


1 Withdrew from the BHE June 1955, and is now “guest member” of the CDU faction. 
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Preusker, Victor Emanuel, Minister for Home Construction (FDP), Wiesbaden. 

Born February 25, 1913, Berlin. Lawyer and economist. Up to 1940, public 
economist employed by the Dresdener Bank. 1940-1945, Luftwaffe. After War, 
active in a woodworking concern, later editor of a newspaper. Entered political 
life 1947 as general secretary of the Hesse FDP. Elected to the Bundestag 
October 1953 and named Federal Minister for Home Construction. He is a 
member of the Schuman Plan Assembly. 


Kaiser, Jakob, Minister for All-German Questions (CDU), Koenigswinter 
Born February 2, 1888, Hammelburg. After World War I active in union 
work. Took part in resistance movement against Hitler during the War. 
1945, became Chairman of the CDU in Berlin and the Soviet Zone. 1947 he was 
removed and came to West Germany. 1{48, member of the German Council of 
the European Movement. Deputy Chairman of the CDU. Since 1949, Bundes- 
tag Deputy and Federal Minister for All-German Questions. 
von Merkatz, Hans-Joachim, Minister for Bundesrat Affairs (DP), Hammeln 
30rn July 7, 1905, Stargard, Lower Saxony. Lawyer and Economist. 1945 
became Counselor to the Lower Saxony Landtag Faction of the DP. 1949-1952, 
State Secretary with the Federal Ministry for Bundesrat Affairs. 1952, Mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the DP. 1953, elected to the Bundestag and 
became Faction Chairman for the DP. Appointed Minister for Bundesrat Af- 
fairs, July 1255. von Merkatz has several times been named delegate to the 
Council of Europe. 
Wuermeling, Franz-Joseph, Minister for Family Affairs (CDU), Linz/Rhine 
Born November 8, 1900, Berlin. Lawyer and Economist. Civil servant. 1939, 
dismissed from civil service for political reasons. 1945, in private industry. 
Entered political life as member of the Rhineland Palatinate Landtag 1947-1949. 
Since 1951 he has been in the Executive Secretariat of the Federal CDU. October 
1953, elected to the Bundestag and became Federal Minister for Family Affairs. 
Tillmanns, Robert, Minister Without Portfolio (CDU), Berlin 
Born April 5, 1896, Wuppertal. Political economist. 1920-1933, active in 
student and educational affairs. 1933, excluded from further public activity on 
political grounds. 1945, became Chairman of the Central Bureau East of the 
Protestant Church Welfare Work. Member of the Synod of the German Evan- 
gelical Church, Charter member of the CDU in Berlin and the Soviet Zone. 
1952, Chairman of the CDU for Berlin. October 1953, elected observer from 
Berlin to the Bundestag and named Federal Minister. 


Strauss, Franz Josef, Minister Without Portfolio (CDU/CSU), Munich 

Born September 6, 1915, Munich. Historian and student of classical languages 
and ancient economies. 1948, delegate to the Bizonal Economic Council. He 
entered political life in 1945 as a founding member of the CSU. In 1946 he became 
Bavarian Executive Council member (CSU), and in 1952 he became Deputy 
arty Chairman. Since October 1953, Bundestag Deputy and Federal Minister. 


Schaefer, Herman, Minister Without Portfolio (FDP), Hamburg 

Born April 6, 1892, Remscheid. Economist. Entered political life 1920 in the 
German Democratic Party, as a member of the Party’s national executive com- 
mittee. 1945, one of the charter members in the FDP. 1950, elected to the FDP 
Federal Executive Committee as Deputy Chairman. 1948-1949, Vice President 
of the Laender Council. 1949, Vice President and FDP Faction leader in the 
first Bundestag. 1953, named Federal Minister. 


Kraft, Waldemar, Minister Without Portfolio (BHE*), Bonn 


Born February 19, 1898, Brustow/Posen. Agricultural economist. Active in 
German agricultural organizations before World War II, and leader of the 
German Farmers Organization in Poland, 1921-1939. 1940-1945, secretary of the 
Reich Association for Land Management. 1945-1947, interned. 1950, resumed 
public life as Chairman of the BHE. Held various top positions in Schleswig- 
Holstein; elected to the Bundestag 1953 and named Federal Minister. Kraft 
(together with Oberlaender, see above) tendered his resignation as Minister 
when he withdrew from BHE in June 1955. 





1 Withdrew from the BHE June 1955, and is now “guest member” of the CDU faction. 
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APPENDIX II: POLITICAL DATA ON FRANCE 
A. THE POLITICAL PARTIES 


1. Communists.—Strongest in popular vote (5 million), it follows the Moscow 
line. Characteristics : Systematic opposition, anticlerical, controls strongest labor 
union (CGT). Leaders: Maurice Thorez (in poor health), Jacques Duclos, 
Francois Billoux. 


» , 


Socialists.—2.7 million votes, and has the largest representation in the 
Assembly. Characteristics: Anticlerical, democratic prolabor party which plays 
down Marxism and draws much of its support from white-collar and other 
middle-class elements; advocates state planning, higher wages through collective 
bargaining with government support, price control, and favors Western collective 
defense measures and European integration. It is most vulnerable to out- 
hidding by the Communists on its left. Leaders: Guy Mollet, Christian Pineau, 
Albert Gazier, Daniel Mayer. 

3. Popular Republicans (MRP).—1.6 million votes. Characteristics: Liberal, 
prolabor party, anti-Marxist, clerical. It was once France’s strongest party 
(immediately after Liberation) when it benefited from the resistance and an 
indirect link to de Gaulle. It favors limited nationalization, high wages, en- 
couragement of large families, endorses Western collective security, and is a 
prime sponsor of European integration policies. Leaders: P. H. Teitgen, Georges 
Bidault, Robert Schuman. 

1. Radical Socialist Party (Rad. Soc.).-—2.2 million votes (including other 
RGR elements). Characteristics: Anticlerical, pivotal party of the center 
(neither radical nor socialist), defends middle-class interests, supports the poli- 
cies of defense and European integration, is divided between left and right 
wings, does not enforce voting discipline, against excessive state controls and 
excessive labor demands, and it favors economies and fiscal conservatism. Lead- 
ers: Edouard Herriot, Pierre Mendes-France, Edgar Faure, Henri Queuille. 

5. Democratic and Social Union of the Resistance (UDSR).—This little group 
is affiliated with the Radicals but often votes independently. It has a high 
prestige value (based on its wartime resistance record) and exercises a marginal 
influence disproportionate to its small size. Leaders: Rene Pleven, Francois 
Mitterand. 

6. Independent Republicans and both. Peasant Groups (IND).—2.5 million 
votes. These loosely organized parties have been essential elements of most 
governments since about 1948. Characteristics: basically republican (but include 
a handful of Vichy elements), stanchest supporters of free enterprise, and 
opponents of economic controls. The Independents are more represented in 
urban centers, and the Peasants in the country. Independent leaders are Joseph 
Laniel, Paul Reynaud, Roger Duchet, Antoine Pinay; leading Peasants are 
Camille Laurens, Paul Antier. 

7. Group for Republican and Social Action (ARS).—This group split from the 
Gaullists at the investiture of Pinay. They have followed the Gaullists in most 
foreign policy matters, especially in opposing EDC, and are basically conserva- 
tive. They are now closer to the Moderates than to the Social Republicans. 
Leaders: Edmond Barrachin, Pierre Billotte, Henri Bergasse. 

8. Social Republicans ((Soc. Rep.) Gaullists)—Formerly the Rally of the 
French People (RPF). They polled 4.1 million votes in the 1951 elections (in- 
cluding those for ARS deputies). At one time, they were regularly in the oppo- 
sition with the Communists. The party is now a regular coalition partner. 
De Gaulle is in semiretirement; he favors fundamental constitutional reforms, 
a presidential regime, and the abatement of the role of political parties. The 
party has lost considerable ground since the 1951 general elections. Leaders: 
Jacques Chaban-Delmas, Edouard Corniglion-Molinier, Raymond Triboulet, 
Jacques Soustelle. 
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B. COMPOSITION OF NATIONAL ASSEMBLY AND THE COUNCIL OF THE REPUBLI 
(SENATE) AS OF SEPTEMBER 1955 


[From left to right] 


Assembly Senate 

Communist-oriented - - - - ‘ Os 14 
Socialists _—---- . 104 56 
Overseas Independents ae 16 15 
DEM s Gamaan dan d 86 24 
UDSR__-- : ; ae y 
Radical Socialists... ; 74 177 
Independents : : ce 56 5 
Independent Peasants 27 
Peasants - - - - , ‘ 21 22 
ARS ; ; 34 ' 
Social Republicans : 71 43 
Unaffiliated - - - _- : 13 3 
WE pe ha celice sive ; Jeeeei ; 3 

anes ih ta euneneen sacl at tint ic ie cenaie aaciaiien sal 627 319 


I RGR, 
C. THe FRENCH CABINET (AS OF SEPTEMBER 1955) : BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES 


Faure, Edgar (Rad. Soc.), Premier 


Born on August 18, 1908, at Beziers (Herault). 1927, became an advocate 
at Court of Appeals, Paris. 1940-43, took part in the Resistance. In 1946, 
elected to National Assembly from Jura Department on Radical Socialist ticket ; 
was reelected in 1951. Several times Secretary of State for Finance and for 
Budget, he was Minister of Justice in Pleven Cabinet (August 1951—January 
1952). Was Premier and Minister of Finance (Jan.—Feb. 1952) and Minister 
of Finance in Laniel Cabinet (July 1953). Became Premier in February 1955. 
1. Palewsky, Gaston (So. Rep.), Minister Delegate to Presidency of Council 

Born in Paris on March 20, 1901. Served in Air Corps during war. Joined 
de Gaulle in August 1940 and became his Director of Cabinet. Elected to 
National Assembly from Seine Department in 1951 on RPF ticket; for several 
years a Vice President of Assembly. 


2. Schuman, Robert (MRP), Minister of Justice 


Born in Luxembourg on June 29, 1886. 1919-40, he was deputy of Moselle 
Department. Arrested by Gestapo in 1940; escaped and took part in Resistance. 
Participated in formation of MRP. 1946, was elected MRP deputy from Moselle ; 
reelected in 1951. Minister of Finance (1947) ; Premier (Oct. 1947—July 1948) ; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs (1949-52). 

3. Pinay, Antoine (Ind.), Minister of Foreign Affairs 

Born December 30, 1891, at Saint-Symphorien-sur-Coise (Rhone). Served in 
First World War. Mayor of Saint-Chamond since 1932. 1936-38, deputy for 
Loire Department; 1938, senator. Was a member of National Council under 
Vichy. Elected to National Assembly in 1946 as Independent Republican from 
Loire; reelected in 1951. Several times Minister of Public Works. Was Premier 
from March to December 1952. 

j. Bourges-Maunoury, Maurice (Rad. Soc.), Minister of Interior 

Born at Luisant (Eure-et-Loire) on August 19, 1914. Served in army in 
war, then active in Resistance. Elected to Assembly from Haute-Garonne 
in 1946 on Radical Socialist ticket; reelected in 1951. Has held a number of 
cabinet posts, including Ministry of Industry and Commerce in Mendez-France 
Government. 


). Koenig, Pierre (General) (Soc. Rep.), Minister of National Defense 

Born on October 10, 1898, at Caen (Calvados). Served in army in both 
world wars. Joined de Gaulle in 1940. From 1945-49 he was Commander 
of French Occupation Forces in Germany. Military career until 1951 when he 
was elected RPF deputy from Bas-Rhin Department. Was Minister of Na- 
tional Defense in Mendes-France Cabinet (June—Aug. 1954). 
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6. Pflimlin, Pierre (MRP), Minister of Finance 

Born at Roubaix (Nord) on Feb. 5, 1907, of Alsatian origin. Lawyer, served 
in army during war; remained in France during Occupation. Elected to As- 
sembly in 1946 from Bas-Rhin Department on MRP ticket; reelected in 1951. 
Minister of Agriculture in several cabinets; Minister of Commerce in Pleven 
Cabinet (1951) and of Overseas Territories in Pinay Government (1952). 
7. Teitgen, Pierre-Henri (MRP) Minister of Overseas France 

Born at Rennes (Ille-et-Vilaine) on May 29, 1908. Active in Resistance. 
Minister of Information, then of Justice in de Gaulle Cabinet. Elected to 
Assembly in 1946 from Ille-et-Vilaine on MRP ticket; reelected in 1951. Has 
held several cabinet posts since 1946; was Vice President of Council in Laniel 
Government. 
8. Berthoin, Jean (Rad. Soc.), Minister of National Education 

Born on January 12, 1895, at Enghein (Seine-et-Oise). By profession a 
civil servant. Was head of Securite Nationale when King Alexander of Yugo- 
slavia was assassinated. 1948. elected to Council of Republic as Radical Socialist 
from Isere Department ; reelected in 1955. Was Minister of Education in Mendes- 
France Cabinet. 
9. Cormiglion-Molinier, Edouard (Gen.) (Soc. Rep.), Minister of Public Works 

Born at Nice on Jan. 23, 1898. Pilot in both World Wars. Active in Resist- 
ance, then in Free French Forces. 1946, elected RPF senator from Seine 
Department. 1951, elected deputy from Alpes-Maritimes. Was Minister of 
State in Laniel Cabinet. 
10. Morice, Andre (Rad. Soc.), Minister of Industry and Commerce 

Born on Oct. 11, 1900, at Lantes (Loire-Inferieure). Séerved in army during 
war. Elected to Assembly from Loire-Inferieure in 1946 on Radical Socialist 
ticket; reelected in 1951. Has held numerous cabinet posts. 


11. Sourbet, Jean (Ind. Peasant), Minister of Agriculture 

Born on November 1, 1900, at Morizes (Gironde). A wine-grower, he is Mayor 
of Morizes. Elected to Assembly from Gironde Department in 1946; reelected 
in 1951. Secretary of State in Faure Cabinet (1952). For long president of 
Assembly Beverages Committee. 


12. Bacon, Paul (MRP), Minister of Labor and Social Security 

Born in Paris on November 1, 1907. Active in labor organizations before war, 
served in war and Resistance. Elected to. Assembly in 1946 from Seine Depart- 
ment on MRP ticket; reelected in 1951. Has been Minister of Labor in a number 
of cabinets. Important leader of MRP. 


13. Duchet, Roger (Ind.), Minister of Reconstruction and Housing 


3orn on July 4, 1906, at Lyon (Rhone). A veterinary doctor. Has repre- 
sented the Cote-d’Or Department in Council of the Republic since 1946. Has 
been Minister in several cabinets. As Secretary General of National Center of 
Independent Republicans and Peasants, plays a leading role in the Center Right. 


14. Lafay, Bernard (Rad. Soc.), Minister of Public Health and Population 

Born on September 8, 1905, at Malakoff (Seine). A doctor of medicine. 
Served in army during war, then Resistance. Elected to Council of Republic 
from Seine Department in 1946; reelected in 1948. Elected to Assembly in 
1951. Has been President of Municipal Council of Paris. Served as Secretary 
of State in Faure Cabinet (1952) and in Laniel Cabinet (1953). 


15. Triboulet, Raymond (Soc. Rep.), Minister of Veterans Affairs 


Born in Paris on October 3, 1906. Served in army during war; active in 
Resistance. Elected to National Assembly from Calvados Department in 1946; 
reelected in 1951. Was the first Sub-Prefect of liberated France. 


16. July, Pierre (ARS), Minister of Moroccan and Tunisian Affairs 

Born on September 9, 1906, et Vitry-le-Francois (Marne). Attorney. Served 
in army during war; active in Resistance. Elected to Assembly from Eure-et- 
Loir Department in 1946; reelected in 1951. For several years a member of 
Overseas Territories Committee (and close adviser of Laniel during latter’s 
Premiership), this is his first ministerial post. 
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17. Antier, Paul (Peasant), Minister of Merchant Marine 


Born at Le Puy (Haute-Loire) on May 20, 1905. 1936-40, represented Haute- 
Loire as Independent Agrarian. Active in Resistance. Elected to National 
Assembly from Haute-Loire in 1946; reelected in 1951. Secretary of State several 
times; Minister of Agriculture in Pleven Government (1951). Is President of 
Peasant Party. 

18. Bonnefous, Edouard (UDSR), Minister of PTT 


Born in Paris on August 24, 1907. Served in war and Resistance. Elected to 
Assembly from Seine-et-Oise Department in 1946; reelected in 1951. Minister of 
Commerce in Faure Cabinet (1952) ; Minister of State in Mayer Cabinet (1953). 


Has traveled widely, particularly in South America. One-time member of the 
Council of Europe Assembly. 


O 





